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command of the sector. Incidentally, Sir Oliver was himself a victim of one of the "mistakes of the war." He had been watching successive waves of bombers attacking the monastery from a convenient hilltop, and then returned to his headquarters at Venafro. As he dismounted from his vehicle he was met by a woebegone staff officer.
"You won't like this one, sir," said the white-faced G.S.O.
He was right. The General'did not like it. A stick of bombs had been dropped on his camp. His caravan was upside down and there was complete havoc. He counted four huge bomb holes.
It was alleged, at the time, that the Americans were responsible. An eminent British scientist recently remarked to me that the Americans were actually extremely accurate bombers. Their whole trouble was that they had difficulty in recognising targets. However, as I myself later on greatly benefited from this American peculiarity I am not among their critics. There were several mountains round about exactly like Monastery Hill.
I have asked intelligence officers and failed to find any satisfactory evidence that the monastery was, in fact, occupied before our bombing. On Monastery Hill I saw several sangars which the Germans had been using, but undoubtedly the massive walls of the building must have been a protection. Moreover, while our gunners and bombers were anxious to avoid hitting it, the whole area around it tended to become a safety zone.1
Positions in, or near, the monastery gave exceptional observation over Highway Six. I stood on a heap of rubble on the "ramparts" looking down on a straight white ribbon, every inch of it pitilessly exposed for several miles. Nothing could have lived on it in daylight. This fortress built by the peace-loving fraternity could have withstood attacks from land or air indefinitely. The Germans retired from it only because they were encircled. British tanks had swung round in a left hook, cutting Highway Six in their rear.
We all stood round in a silent circle while the Poles erected
1,I revisited Monte Cassino-in 1949, and the new head of the fraternity,wearily, over broken masonry, along what had once been quiet cloisters, round a courtyard piled high with debris. At the corners, scorched and withered palms stilld hig
